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From the Editor 


Just a short note this issue to let all of you know that Dr Ruth Frampton has been 
appointed as Chief Forestry Officer. Dr Frampton is responsible for issues 
concerning the biosecurity of New Zealands forests both exotic and indigenous. This 
will be of interest to all entomologists with an involvement in forest entomology. | 
extend our congratulations to her and look forward to a fruitful association between 
the Society and her office. 


| hope everyone enjoys the conference at the University of Canterbury 


Patrick J. Walsh 


Passing of Keith M. Doull 

Some of our longer time members will remember Keith Doull when he was a 
senior lecturer in entomology at Lincoln College, and will be sorry to learn of his 
recent death. 


Susan Millar 


REPORT ON 21°’ ANNIVERSARY FUND RESEARCH GRANTS 
COMPLETED RESEARCH GRANT REPORTS RECEIVED 


Ms T. Waghorn, University of Auckland. 1994 Grant 


This Grant enabled travel to Australia for the collection of caterpillars of Heliothus 
armigera from many areas in Queensland, Australia. These were reared to the 
adult stage at the University of Queensland , then frozen and brought back to 
New Zealand for genetic analysis. Freight costs in dry ice were also covered by 
the grant. 


Ms 1. Waghorn. 1996 Grant 
This Research project is part of a PhD thesis involving population structuring of 


the polyphagous pest Heliothus armigera through mitochondrial sequencing. A 
number of samples from different areas in the world have been analysed. 
These studies have shown that this insect is highly variable in its genetic make 


up. 


Dr G. Lovei, Palmerston North, 1990 Grant 

Studies were made of seasonal activity and reproductive phenology of native 
carabid beetles present in three different areas of native bush in the Manawatu 
area near Palmerston North. A paper was prepared for the New Zealand Journal 
of Zoology and a draft of this manuscript has been received and filed. 


Mrs L.Irish., Dunedin. 1994 Grant 

A study of the New Zealand trapdoor spider, Cantuaria, as a predator in 
grasslands has been written up in book form with 163 pages of text in 7 chapters. 
Publication is being sought. 


Dr M. Morgan Richards and Dr S. Trewick, Victoria University. 1994 Grant. 


A report on the distribution of the tree wetas, Hemideina thoracica and Hemideina 
crassidens in the North Island of New Zealand has been received , and a 
conference presentation was given on the topic. 


RECENT RESEARCH GRANT PROJECTS 
1997 GRANTS 


Dr |.K. Boothroyd, Napier. 
Grant for funding to help with the purchase costs for a microscope adaptor and 


flash equipment for SR Pentax Camera. This will be used to photograph species 
of chironomid to enable accurate drawing and measuring of new species. 

Dr G. Lovei_, Palmerston North. 

Grant for additional (two other earlier grants) research of within-habitat movement 
of ground beetles in the Manawatu. 

Although Dr Lovei is overseas at present, Melissa Hutchinson , a student at 
Massey University, is continuing work on this project under Dr Lovei's guidance. 
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Mr J. M.Clark, Inglewood. ie 
Funding for travel costs to collect holothyrid mites and examine existing 


collections. Also for the costs involved in the mounting and labelling of these 
mites. | 

Ms C. Watts, Victoria University, 

Grant towards costs of travel and equipment for a MSc project on the insect fauna 
of Somes Island in the different habitats which have been created by the 
revegetation programme carried out by the Lower Hutt Branch of Forest and Bird. 


1998 GRANTS 


Dr S. Trewick and Dr M. Morgan-Richards, University of Otago. 


Funding to help purchase data logers for the ecological study of tree wetas at 
Mohi Bush in Hawkes Bay. 


Wei Yong Jiang, University of Canterbury. 


Grant to help with costs involved for a PhD thesis on the biology and ecology of 
Nysius huttoni (Hemiptera: Lygaeidae). 


Mr P.Howe, Timaru. 

Grant to assist with the costs of a survey of forest Coleoptera in South 
Canterbury. Also for help with curation expenses. The Grants Committee 
stipulated that the resulting collection should be deposited in the South 
Canterbury Museum (or other appropriate place), and not be considered as a 
personal collection. 


Mr J. Wynyard, Lincoln University. 
Funding to assist a MSc study of possible pheromone communication in West 


Coast tree wetas. 
GRANTS AND AWARDS 
The Society has two categories of awards that can be applied for annually: 
21" Anniversary Research Fund - Research Grants. 


K.J. Fox Memorial Awards grants to assist unwaged members with Conference 
expenses. 


Other awards given annually as prizes: 


Bruce Given Awards - Student prizes for papers and posters presented at the 
Society Conference. 


Clare Butcher Awards Awards given at four Science Fairs. 


Awards given for service to the society and to Entomology: 


Honorary Membership. 
Fellowship of the society. 
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BRUCE GIVEN AWARDS 


The first of these Awards were made in 1998 following a generous gift made to 
the Society during the previous year. Income from this money provides student 
prizes for the best paper ($75 plus free student subscription for the year) and 
poster/ photo ($50 plus free student subscription for the year) presented at the 
conference each year. The runner-up in both categories also receives a free 
student subscription for a year. 

Judging is done during the conference by a pre- arranged panel of three. 


CLARE BUTCHER AWARDS 


Following the death of Clare Butcher a Memorial Fund was set up. Starting from 
1993 this has provided book token prizes at School Science Fairs in Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Hawkes Bay and Auckland . Local members act as judges for these 
awards. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Nomination for Honorary membership may be made by any Society member for 
another member who has given service of outstanding merit to the Society. 
Nominations are considered by the Executive committee and, if approved, are 
submitted to a general meeting of the Society 
Honorary members are entitled to free membership and all the privileges of full 
membership. 


Susan Millar 
Secretary 


Awards given for service to the Society and to Entomology: 
Honorary Membership. 


Fellowship of the Society. 


21°" ANNNIVERSARY RESEARCH FUND RESEARCH GRANTS 


Fund Raising was started at the 21st Anniversary Conference in 1972. 
The first Grant was made in 1975 and since this time 92 Grants have been made. 
Application forms are sent to all members before Christmas. The Secretary 
receives applications by 28 February each year and sends these to the Convenor 
of the Grants Committee, which reports recommendations to the Society 
Executive. Announcements of the successful awards are made at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

Applications should include a short letter giving appropriate personal details, title 
of the project, estimated total cost and amount applied for. A full statement 
(suggested maximum is two pages) should be appended giving details of the 
project, its aims, previous work (if any) and details of costs. Supporting papers, 
where appropriate, may be included. Personal testimonials are not required. . A 
statement of other financial support available or being applied for should also be 
added. 

Student applicants are requested to provide a supporting statement from their 
supervisor. Supervisors should forward their statement directly to the Secretary 
before the closing date 


As the Research Fund was set up to encourage all entomological research, 
applications are welcome from clubs, groups or individuals whether or not they 
are members of the Society. However, grants will not normally be used to fund 

Government Research, but will be used mainly to encourage "amateur" (non 

funded) members. Grants will not be made retrospectively for research underway, 
nor normally for travel expenses to attend conferences in New Zealand or 
overseas. 


K. J. FOX AWARDS 


Dr K. J. Fox was the Society's first "amateur" Vice President. Following his death 
in 1985 a Memorial Fund was set up to provide grants to help "amateurs" (non- 
funded members) attend the Society conference . The first awards were made in 
1988. To date there have been 24 of these awards made. 
Applications for these awards are called for with the pre-Conference newsletter 
and the closing date is the same as that for Conference registrations. A 
committee of four decides on the awards and notifies recipients in advance of the 
conference, with an estimate of the amount in each case. As many awards as 
possible are made, but not necessarily for the same amount, as distance travelled 
is taken into account. Payment is made at the Conference. 
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A declaration "| hereby declare that | receive no wages, salary or fees for 
carrying out investigations in the science of entomology or related disciplines" is 
required to be signed. 


FELLOWSHIP 
Any two members may nominate a member who has made an outstanding 
contribution to entomology, especially New Zealand entomology, as a Fellow of 
the Entomological Society of New Zealand. Nominations must be accompanied 
by a relevant bibliography and a written statement signed by the nominees. 
Nominations are considered by the Executive committee and, if approved, are 
submitted for election to a general meeting. 
At present the number of Fellows is limited to five living members, but this limit is 
being reviewed. 
Fellowship does not include free membership of the Society. 
Fellows are entitled to use the letters FESNZ after their name. 


Susan Millar 
Secretary 


FIRST RECORD OF THE EUROPEAN ORBWEE SPIDER,META 
SEGMENTATA, IN NEW ZEALAND 


lan G. Andrew 
Institute of Molecular Biosciences, Massey University, Palmerston North 
(IIlustration on front cover. Ed.) 
The orbweb subfamily Metinae, recently transferred to the family Tetragnathidae 
(Platnick 1997) is represented in New Zealand by several native species (Forster 
1967). | now wish to place on record the establishment of the European species 


Meta segmentata. (Clerck, 1757). 


This new spider came to my attention about ten years ago and quickly took over the 


eaves of our house. At the same time it was observed to be rapidly taking hold at 


Massey University on the opposite side of the Manawatu River. The Massey 
population was densest in a lighted subway under the main highway, but this group 
was eventually wiped out by cleaners. Because we were about to clean our house 
walls and | had been unable to identify it from available literature, | recently forwarded 
a specimen to Ray and Lyn Forster and they quickly identified it as Meta segmentata. 
They noted that it has not been recorded before in New Zealand. Itis probably well 
established in the Manawatu, and | find that it is also established at Napier, but 


beyond that | have not pursued its distribution and would welcome any comments 


from other districts. 


In size and shape, Meta segmentata resembles an araneid, such as Zeal/aranea 
crassa, being notably smaller than the common Eriophora pustulosa. Like other 
Metinae (Forster 1967), itis distinguished from Araneidae by the arrangement of the 
eyes, with the lateral eyes as close to the median as the latter are to each other. It 
also has the distinctive black triangular marking on the carapace, behind the eyes, 
that other Metinae have, including the native species. The name segmentata seems 
quite apt, if one looks at the distinctive abdominal pattern. 

The abdomen is generally a grey-fawn colour, with a pair of well-spaced, more or 
less distinct, longitudinal dark streaks, usually bordered silver-white on the outer 
side. The discal space between these longitudinal streaks is often paler grey or 
cream, marked by a series of thin dark transverse lines resembling segmental 
boundaries. On the ventral surface is a broad black median zone, also showing an 


appearance of segmentation. Thelegs are pale brown with darker bands. 


The orbweb is built on outer parts of buildings under roofs or overhangs, often most 
densely around lights. The Massey subway referred to above had seven 1.6 mlight- 
windows along the tops of the walls, with(on 25/6/90) about 10 to 14 spiders per 
window (spaced 10 to 15 cm apart);the spiders were present throughout the tunnel, 


but spaced about 30-50 cm apartin the regions between the light-windows. 


| ike another communal orbweb spider, the shrub-dwelling Cyclosa trilobata, each 
spider has its own web, but the webs of M.segmentata are much more regularly 
arranged. They are usually oriented vertically, anchored at three points forming a 
triangle of width 30-50 cm. Under eaves, adjacent webs are usually arranged 
roughly in parallel, jutting out from the wall, with two anchorage points on the wall and 
the third further out toward the edge of the roof. The orbweb in the middle is about 10- 
20 cm in diameter, and has a line running from the centre to a silken lair where the 
spider spends most of the daytime hours. The spiders are often active at night, even 


when directly over a light. 


A colony of M. segmentata found on an unlit log-built toilet block at Napier's 
Westshore Domain on 17/5/98 had their webs at the ends of rafters. Atleast 20 webs 
were seen, onal sides of the building, and sometimes spaced only 10 cm apart, but 
they were noticeably absent from a part of the building in contact with shrubbery. The 
population density was high, as with colonies found at lights in Palmerston North. 
The plentiful supply of insects from the nearby lagoon and perhaps from the toilets 
would make up for the lack of lighting to attract prey. 

| have not encountered the species on shrubs. Onbuildings, it shares its habitat with 
the grey house spider, Badumna longinqua, but the latter has its webs much closer to 
the building. Other spiders which | have found in association with Meta segmentata 
include Achaearanea sp, Tetragnatha sp, Stiphidion facetum and thedewdrop 


spider, Argyrodes antipodiana. 


Because of its association with buildings, Metasegmentata is probably easily 
transported, as spiders or eggs, with building materials. The egg-sacs are similar to 
the common orbweb Eriophora pustulosa, but they are pink and normally placed in 
the angle between wall and roof. They could easily remain on building materials in 


transit, and | would expect the species to be much more widespread than present 


reports indicate. 

Another recent immigrant, the common Australian salticid Helpis minitabunda, 
seems to have spread more rapidly and almost certainly owes its current widespread 
distribution to human activities. Meta segmentata is a less mobile species, whereas 


Helpis minitabunda Is very active, on shrubs and in houses, and readily enters cars. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
| wish to express my thanks to Drs Ray and Lyn Forster fort he identification of the 


species and for much helpful discussion. 


REFERENCES 

Forster, R.R. (1967) "The spiders of New Zealand" Part | (Otago Museum Bulletin 
No.1) 

Platnick, N.I. (1997) Advances in Spider Taxonomy 1992-1995. Published by: 


New York Entomological Society and American Museum of Natural History. 
New York, NY, USA. 

MICROSCOPES FOR SALE 

The Davies family is offering for sale the 2 microscopes used by the late Tom H. 

Davies in his entomological work. Technical specifications are: 

YASHIMA YSD STEREO MICROSCOPE 

Eyepiece 10x 

Objectives 2x & 4x 

SWIFT SRL COMPOUND MICROSCOPE 


With light source. Also with dark-field, phase and fluorescence techniques 


Binocular: Eyepieces 10x 
Objectives 4x; phase 10x & phase 40x 


With camera lucida 
If you are interested, please get in touch with Mr Richie Davies, at 84 Beach 
Road, Haumoana, Hawkes Bay. Telephone: 06 8750681 
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FIRST CARNIVOROUS PSYCHID CATERPILLAR FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Brian Patrick 
Otago Museum 
Box 6202, Dunedin 


Introduction 


No caterpillar species from the family Psychidae, which is carnivorous on other 
species, has previously been reported from New Zealand. Caterpillars of several 
other families are known to eat passive live prey in New Zealand. These include 
Stathmopoda coracodes (Oecophoridae: Stathmopodinae), /sonomeutis amauropa 
(Copromorphidae) and Batrachedra agaura (Batrachedridae), all of which feed on 
scale insects. 

This brief report documents observations over the past eight years in the Dunedin 
area. 


RESULTS 


The case-bearing larvae of Rhathamictis perspersa Meyrick (Psychidae) have been 
observed on five occasions to eat stationary live prey such as spider's eggs, pupa of 
the choreutid moth Asterivora colpota and lacewing pupa of Micromus tasmaniae 
and Wesmaelius subnebulosus. The case-larvae feed beneath the loose bark of a 
wide variety of both native and introduced trees. Additionally they have been 
observed feeding on a variety of dead insects such as moths. The cases are 
widespread and locally common in southern New Zealand at least, and a male bred 
from these cases closely matches the description for R. perspersa. |In contrast to the 
fragile winged males, the females were found to be apterous, and only capable of 
walking over the trunk. | predict that the species wide dispersal is due to “ballooning” 
of the larvae in the wind on threads of silk after hatching. 


Adults have been only reared twice; 

ea male from many cases found under loose bark of sycamore trees in the Otago 
Museum grounds, Dunedin on 16 February 1998. Large numbers of pupa of 
Neuroptera and spider eggs were present at this site. 

ea female on 3 January 1995, from a case under loose bark of a kahikatea in 
Woodhaugh Gardens, Dunedin. Later a batch of comparatively large eggs was 
laid within a "nest" of long hairs on the bark. 


In the wild, adults have been only found once in southern New Zealand, and this was 
on 25 February 1990. On this occasion five males were beaten from kanuka 
dominated forest in the Dunedin Botanical Gardens. This observation confirms that 
the species emerges in late summer. My observations confirm only one generation 
is passed each year 


The species was originally described from Wellington and till now has been rarely 


recollected. | have observed the cases to be surprisingly numerous under a large 
variety of trees that have loose bark. Examples are Olearia hectorii at Waikaia Bush, 
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rimu at Waitati, Harbour Cone and Otago Peninsula, kanuka at Bradford, Dunedin 
and strawberry tree at Belleknowes, Dunedin. 

When they contain a fully fed larva, the brown neat cases are 7-9mm long. 
Aggregations of them can be found through the winter months under loose bark, 
often amongst spider webs and their egg sacs. They continue to feed into spring and 
early summer. They feed and grow reasonably slowly. The larvae are thin and 
purplish, with short pale hairs over the body. 


Three other species of the genus, all undescribed, are known from southern New 
Zealand. For only one species is the female known and it is brachypterous. These 
species are found on a variety of substrates such as rock cliffs and alpine schist tors, 
but their feeding habits have not been noted. They too may be predatory species in 
addition to detritus feeders. 

Other native genera of New Zealand Psychidae feed on litter and detritus 
(Mallobathra), foliage (Liothula, Orophora), and algae on rock and tree surfaces 
(Reductoderces, Scoriodyta & Grypotheca). 


Many more observations are needed to fully understand the biology and ecology of R 
.perspersa. | hope that this note will stimulate more study on the species and its 
feeding habits, systematics and biogeography. 


INVERTEBRATE MONITORING FOR THE BOUNDARY STREAM MAINLAND 
ISLAND PROJECT. 


Boundary Stream Mainland Island Project: Invertebrate Monitoring 


Brendon Christensen. 


Boundary Stream Mainland Island Project, 
Department of Conservation, PO Box 644, Napier. 


Background: 


Since -commencing employment at Boundary Stream | have managed the 
invertebrate monitoring component for the Boundary Stream Mainland Island 
Project (MIP). Over that time (two years) I have established an informal network with 
a large number of invertebrate specialists, both within and outside of the department. 
It has been suggested to me that | write an article for inclusion in "The Weta", the 
newsbulletin of the Entomological Society of New Zealand Inc. by Dr Eric R. Scott. 
Treasurer. This draft article provides information on the Boundary Stream MIP, and 
its invertebrate monitoring programme. It outlines the results thus far, and 
acknowledges the help and support of the late Mr. Tom Davies, as well as the survey 
work completed by Dr lan Henderson. It is the intention of this writer that this 
information is distributed to people interested in the study and conservation of 
invertebrates, in order to stimulate their interest and perhaps involvement with the 
Boundary Stream Mainland Island Project. 
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The Department of Conservation has given a high priority to the restoration of 
ecological processes at various sites of ecological importance on the New Zealand 
"mainland". The "Mainland Island" projects integrate ecosystem restoration goals 
and intensive threat abatement activities with extensive ecosystem monitoring. 
Boundary Stream Scenic Reserve is envisioned to be restored, by careful nurturing 
and enhancement, to the vibrant indigenous ecosystem it once was. 


Boundary Stream Scenic Reserve is situated on the southern flanks of the 
Maungaharuru range, about 60kms northwest of Napier. It is approx. 800 ha in size, 
and extends from 300m a.s.|. to 1000m a.s.I. The reserve is the largest and most 
intact forest left in the Maungaharuru Ecological District. It has a complex topography 
and a mosaic of vegetation types (from lowland scrub and broadleaf forest to 
montane forest and grasslands) which provide a large number of available ecotones 
for wildlife. 


The Boundary Stream invertebrate monitoring consists of annual pitfall sampling, 
and weta house occupancy surveys in the Boundary Stream Scenic Reserve and 
two non-treatment sites (Cashes Bush, and Thomas’ Bush Scenic Reserves). The 
analysis of the invertebrate data is used specifically in combination with our rat 
tracking indices, to observe any correlation between the numbers of rats in the 
reserve, and the numbers/size/and community composition of the ground 
invertebrates. The graph below shows the change in rat and invertebrate densities 
for the Boundary Stream Scenic Reserve since the project was initiated in 1996. The 
reduction in the numbers of rats, due to the management operations has resulted ina 
corresponding increase in the numbers of ground invertebrates. 


Other monitoring operations include a three yearly survey of the land snail 
Powelliphanta traversii "maungaharuru", which has been found in the nearby areas 
of Cashes Bush, and Taraponui. A recent remeasurement of the snail plots in the 
area has shown that one of the Taraponui plots has the densest Powelliphanta 
population in New Zealand in present (K.Walker. Pers comm). Dr lan Henderson of 
Massey University carried out a survey of the aquatic insects in Boundary Stream 
between the 17" and 19" of January 1998. He found that the Boundary Stream 
catchment supports a very diverse community of aquatic insects, with 44 species of 
Caddisfly within a 2km radius, and added a further 11 species of Trichoptera to the list 
forthe Hawke's Bay (Henderson. 1998). 


Boundary Stream Mainland Island is one of the first broad scale ecosystem 
management operations with the purpose of restoring a large native area, 
incorporating comprehensive monitoring of the whole ecosystem. It offers the 
unprecedented opportunity for research of the change in the ecosystem due to the 
management operations, and also to view the progression of the flourishing health of 
the reserve back to what New Zealand bush used to be in the past. 
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During my time at Boundary Stream, managing the invertebrate monitoring 
operations, I have had the very fortunate and pleasurable experience of 
working closely with Mr. Tom Davies, of Haumoana. I only knew Tom for the 
last two years of his life, and was rewarded in having that experience, he was 
full of humour, and of wisdom. During that time I learnt many very helpful 
techniques for the collection and curation of insects, and increased my 
knowledge of insects by just being with Tom Davies, in the presence of his 
enthusiasm for insects, and concern for the native habitat of New Zealand, and 
especially Hawkes Bay. Thank you Tom. 


References: 
Henderson, I. Report on the collection of aquatic insects 
from Boundary Stream Scenic Reserve 17-19 Jan 
1998.Unpublished report. 


Walker, K. Maungaharuru Powelliphanta survey. June 1998. 
Internal Correspondence. DoC. 


Editors Note: With the yearly conference fast approaching I thought it 
timely to introduce this contribution from Pat Dale. I know that the 
members of our society are the smoothest most gifted speakers in New 
Zealand. However, this article is for me and that ‘other guy out there’. 
Thank you Pat. 


Notes for Guidance of Speakers 
Patrick Dale 


Conference Papers 


There are numerous reasons for giving a paper at a conference. Some 
examples are: 


eTo justify getting your attendance expenses paid. 

eTo make to yourself and your interests better known to the audience. 

eTo communicate to the audience some new information, concept or 
technique that you think would be useful or interesting to them. 

To bring the audience up to speed in some field you have studied 
intensively. 

eTo entertain, or at least interest the audience. 
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All of these reasons have some validity and they all deserve to be 
considered and evaluated before you begin to prepare your paper. You may 
notice that from the audience's point of view, some of the reasons have 
more validity than others. 


The essential of a paper delivered at a conference is that it should be a 
spoken presentation, - an address, a talk, a speech not a selection of notes 
projected onto a screen and then read to the audience, (or removed from 
the screen before the audience has had time to puzzle them out). There is in 
fact hardly any place for projected or written material in a spoken address, 
and many good speakers manage very well without any of it. It breaks up 
the flow of what should be a coherent speech, it distracts the audience's 
attention from the speaker, and worse still, it distracts the speaker's 
attention from the audience. A speech is supposed to be an interaction 
between the speaker and the audience (eye contact and all that). They can't 
interact if the screen monopolizes the attention of both, or if the speaker is 
in the dark. 


Yet, it is becoming increasingly common for conference presentations to 
become just collections of projected headings, albeit surrounded by logos 
and slogans and cherubs in full colour, as if the talk was still in the process 
of being prepared. The technique can plumb the very pits with the 
stuttering gimmickry of PowerPoint. Probably many of those who now 
indulge in these techniques were initially just shy people who were 
terrified that they might find themselves tongue-tied before the audience. 
But you can always have a few notes of your own to refer to in case you 
lose your place. No need to involve the rest of us in it. 


Almost anyone can learn to be a competent public speaker by following a 
few simple rules. 


eKnow precisely what it is that you want the audience to gain from your 
talk. 


eSpeak to the whole audience, not just the favoured few. Don't use jargon if 
you can avoid it, and if you have to use it, explain it (tactfully) so that 
everyone knows what you are talking about. 


eExplain briefly how you came to undertake this particular study, and why 
you think they should know about tt. 
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«Arrange your material so that the audience can see the pattern you intend 
to follow (no need to project it on the screen!) and don't be afraid to 
refer back to the pattern as you go along, so you and the audience can 
progress together. 


eFor each generalisation or abstract statement you make, be sure to follow 
up with one clear example or illustration that the audience can readily 
visualize. If you can't find such an example, illustration, chart or graph, 
you might be better to leave that piece out. People need images in their 
minds to aid comprehension. 


eAt the end, briefly go back over the main points you have made, and show 
how they fit into the pattern like you said they would. At this point you 
might even project a concentrated summary, never more than five 
points, onto the screen. It can't do any harm now. 


Preparing a talk 


eChew over the subject matter until you can say in two or three sentences 
precisely what the message is that you want to get across. If the ideas 
are not crystal clear in your own mind you have practically no hope of 
making them clear in the minds of the audience. Try explaining the 
subject to someone who is sympathetic but not familiar with the 
subject. 


2. Now turn your attention to the intended audience. How much can you 
assume they already know about the subject? Probably less than you think, 
in your particular field. It is a common misconception among speakers that 
the audience has heard it all before and will be bored by having it 
explained to them again. In fact, the audience is far more likely to be bored 
by an address that leaves feeling bewildered and irrelevant. If a few in the 
audience happen to be familiar with your field, they will be busy 
congratulating themselves. Your message is not primarily for them anyway. 


eNow work out how you are going to get your audience from where they 
are at, to where they will need to be, to be receptive to your message. Fill 
in some background, such as how the project came about, briefly what 
work had already been done in that area, how and why you wanted to 
extend it. That sort of thing. Maybe you can explain some terminology and 
jargon that may not be familiar to everyone. That will make them feel that 
you are interested in them, and that you want them to understand. 
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«Now go back to the beginning. This is not to be a mystery tour. Tell your 
audience at the beginning of the presentation where you intend to take 
them, and how you intend to get there. If you have a photo of your 
subject, it is a good time to show it right now, just after your 
introduction. No need for a wordy overhead though. It will only break 
the flow. If your introduction needs reinforcing there is something 
wrong with it. 


eNext bring in the background material in paragraph 3. If some of it can be 
expressed diagrammatically so much the better, but explain in words 
first, and then reinforce with the diagram. Ninety percent of learning is 
revision. Lay off the wordy overheads though. This is a talk, not a 
reading lesson. 


e Now the audience should be ready for the main idea you wanted to get 
across. Make sure you express it clearly and slowly, and then illustrate 
it if you can. 


eFinish up by briefly highlighting the most important points. (You might 
even project the main points on the screen). Ninety percent of learning 
is still revision. 

eStep back and gracefully accept the applause. 

A Few Tips 

eLearn to speak SLOWLY. Other graces will follow in their places. 


elf the idea is clear in your own mind, the words will look after themselves. 
If the words will not come, perhaps you need to clarify the idea. 


eGood speakers make pictures in peoples minds. Try to create images, not 
wordy abstractions. 


eTry to talk to the audience, NOT to the screen or lectern. 


e Watch the people at the back of the audience to see if they can hear you 
and to see how they are reacting, (or if they are leaving). 


ePractice on a tame audience if you can, and ask them for constructive 
criticism. 
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Psych yourself into feeling compassionate towards your audience. They 
want to know your subject, otherwise they wouldn't have come along. 
Don't disappoint them. Make their day. 


eListen to "Letter from America" on Monday mornings, or evenings, on 
National Radio. When you can talk like Alistair Cooke you will know 
you have arrived. 


Observations on unusual phenology in parasites of Cardiaspina 
fiscella: (A lerp making psyllid) 


Stephen Reay’, Travis Glare’, and Patrick Walsh 
‘Forest Research Associates, P.O. Box 1031, Rotorua 
*AgResearch, P.O. Box 60, Lincoln, Canterbury 


Cardiaspina fiscella (the brown lace lerp) was first found in Auckland 
in1996. It has now spread to eucalypts covering half of the north island. 
This psyllid is causing severe damage to Eucalyptus botryoides E. saligna 
and related tree species. We set out in 1997 to find a possible biocontrol for 
this insect pest and as usual found some unanswered questions. 


In Australia we found several species of Encyrtidae which included 
primary parasitoids and hyperparasitoids. Our objective was to find and 
identify a good candidate for a biocontrol programme which could be 
cultured free of hyperparasites. We were successful in this endeavour and 
rapidly identified several candidates. One parasitoid was common, 
demonstrated good control and was not difficult to breed free of the 
hyperparasites. This species Psyllaephagus gemitus (Hymenoptera: 
Encyrtidae) is the subject of an application to ERMA to import into 
quarantine in New Zealand for safety and efficacy testing. 


An unusual observation was made during the course of this work and we 
hope some of our readers can either help or speculate upon what was 
happening if we outline the story. 


Cardiaspina fiscella was easy to find in and around Sydney during 
November. There were high populations in many eucalypt stands with an 
accompanying suite of parasitoids and hyperparasites. We successfully 
isolated several primary parasites from their hyperparasites. 
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During this period emergence of conspecifics was reasonably synchronous 
(usually emerging from the puparia within two or three days of each other). 
During November there was a two day period when the temperature in 
Sydney exceeded 38°C and on one day the thermometer read in excess of 
40°C. As all of us who paid attention in insect temperatures 101 know, 
many insects either die or aestivate at these temperatures. Cardiaspina 
fiscella is no different (even if it is an Australian). When we returned to the 
field to collect more insects for our experiments we found that the 
populations had collapsed. All of the lerps we examined were empty and 
there was no evidence of crawlers (psyllid nymphs which have not settled 
down to feed). We did find many parasitoid pupae still on the trees. These 
we collected and took back to the laboratory for addition to our breeding 
colony. 


The pupae were separated and placed individually in closed petri dishes. 
This is when our observations became interesting. Previous to this the 
parasitoid adults emerged synchronously. Although the pupae all appeared 
to be of the same age and stage of development, the adults began to emerge 
over longer periods of time. This sequential emergence lasted almost three 
weeks. One could speculate that they had pupated at different times, but 
this was a colony we were very familiar with. We had collected insects 
from these trees every day in the previous weeks and had a good 
understanding of what was occurring on the trees. 


We, like most entomologists who don't know the answer, began to 
speculate. 


e We were incorrect in our previous observations and this was happening all 
the time but we missed it because of the larger numbers of psyllids and 
parasites present. 

ePsyllaephagus gemitus, in the pupal stage, is sensitive to temperature and 
goes into a longer diapause when temperatures are high. Emergence 
may be cued by lower temperatures being maintained for given periods 
of time and what we observed was merely variation between the 
environment in different petri dishes. | 

eIf the parasitoid emerges after a period of very high temperatures it is 
unlikely to find suitable hosts. However, if the pupa goes into an 
extended period of diapause with no particular cue to emergence ie 
different individuals may emerge from the pupa at different times 
because the only cue could be high temperatures causing extended 
diapause. 
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This would lead to an indiscriminate emergence across the whole 
population and result in what we observed as ‘sequential 
emergence’. This sequence may be an artefact of the laboratory 
population size, and in the field large numbers may emerge at one 
time. However, from an evolutionary standpoint this makes good 
sense. If the host/prey population periodically collapses to 
undetectable levels and there is no mechanism for detecting this and 
taking some action to ensure the survival of the population then the 
parasite species may become locally extinct. If this collapse is 
detected and the predator species aestivates/hibernates then the 
likelihood of survival of the species is enhanced if emergence is 
sequential. The prey (C. fiscella) may take some time to become 
reestablished and having the population emerge over an extended 
period of time means that there is a higher probability that they may 
find host/prey items and maintain the viability of the population of 
parasitoids. 


We have no experimental results from these hypotheses but we 
thought it would be interesting for The Weta readers to speculate 
upon the mechanisms at work here. We couldn't find a great deal in 
the literature on this subject but we know there are many clever 
people reading this who may have similar observations or replies to 
our speculations. 
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Notes For Contributors 

The Weta is a supplement to the New Zealand Entomologist. Editing is 
minimal and authors are responsible for the accuracy of their manuscripts. 
Authors should submit manuscripts on disk with an accompanying 
hardcopy or by e-mail. Authors without access to computing facilities may 
submit articles typed (double spaced on one side only, on A4 paper). High 
contrast black and white photographs or penned line drawings are 
acceptable. 


The purpose of The Weta 1s to provide a medium for members to have their 
entomological observations recorded. Before submitting an article to The 
Weta, please consider whether or not it might be more appropriate to 
publish in the New Zealand Entomologist. The Weta is catalogued and 
cited by abstracting journals. 
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